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VEGETABLES 

By  Elizabeth  Jefferson  and  Mary  Edmonds 


COMPOSITION  AND  STRUCTURE 

The  general  term  vegetables  is  used  to  include  legumes,  roots, 
tubers,  and  green  vegetables. 

Vegetable  foods  are  valued  for  the  carbohydrates,  sugar,  starch 
and  woody  fibre.  Sugar  and  starch,  when  burned  in  the  body,  will 
yield  either  heat  or  energy.  The  woody  fibre  is  not  digested,  but  is 
valuable  in  the  diet  because  it  gives  bulk  to  the  food  and  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulant and  irritant,  increasing  peristaltic  movement  and  preventing  con- 
stipation. The  vegetables  vary  widely  in  their  composition ;  some  con- 
tain appreciable  amounts  of  protein  and  fat.  Protein  foods  are  capable 
of  building  and  repairing  a  large  part  of  the  tissues  of  the  body;  fats 
yield  heat  and  energy.  A  number  of  the  vegetables  are  valued  for  min- 
eral matter,  which  is  capable  of  building  and  repairing  the  hard  tissues 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
fluids  and  soft  tissues  and  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  number 
of  the  processes.    It  must  always  be  included  in  a  healthful  diet. 

The  solid  matter  of  vegetable  foods  consists  largely  of  microscopic 
cells  filled  with  starch  grains  and  other  food  particles.  The  walls  of 
these  cells  are  composed  of  cellulose  or  woody  fibre  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  so  that  they  cannot  reach  the  food  par- 
ticles within  the  cells.  The  majority  of  vegetable  foods  need  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked  to  soften  the  woody  tissue.  The  starch  grains,  when 
cooked,  swell  and  finally  burst  the  cell  walls,  thereby  softening  the 
vegetable  and  making  the  food  particles  easy  of  attack  by  the  di- 
gestive juices. 

LEGUMES,  THEIR  VALUE  IN  THE  DIET,  AND  THEIR 

DIGESTIBILITY 

Peas,  beans  and  peanuts  are  the  legumes  most  generally  used  for 
human  foods.  The  legumes  rank  next  to  cereals,  the  most  valued  and 
most  extensively  used  of  vegetable  foods.  They  are  especially  rich  in 
protein,  the  constituent  which  forms  the  main  nutrient  of  meat,  and  are 
thus  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  meat  in  any  dietary. 
Navy  beans  contain  23.5%  protein;  lima  beans,  18.1%,  and  peanuts, 
25.8%.  The  legumes  contain  large  quantities  of  carbohydrate;  navy 
beans,  59% ;  lima  beans,  65%.  The  percentage  of  fat  in  most  legumes 
is  low,  there  being  only  1.8%  in  navy  beans.  Peanuts,  however,  con- 
tain 38.6%. 
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The  legumes,  like  most  vegetable  foods,  are  less  easily  digested 
than  animal  foods  such  as  meat,  milk  or  eggs.  When  properly  pre- 
pared and  eaten  in  reasonable  amounts,  they  rarely  give  rise  to  un- 
pleasant results.  Beans  which  have  been  thoroughly  stewed  or  baked 
form  a  suitable  article  of  diet  for  people  who  lead  an  active,  out-of- 
door  life. 

Green  Beans  and  Peas.  String  beans  and  green  peas  are  equal 
or  superior  to  other  green  vegetables  in  food  value.  Like  other  fresh, 
succulent  vegetables,  they  contain  considerable  water. 

Dried  Peas  and  Beans.  These  furnish  more  food  material  at  low 
cost  than  any  other  vegetable  foods.  From  a  pound  of  beans,  costing 
about  five  cents,  one-fifth  pound  of  protein  and  three-fifths  pound  of 
carbohydrates   are  obtained.     The  same  amount  of  protein  in  meat 


CHANGES    OF   STARCH   CELLS    IN    COOKING 

a.  Cells   of  a   raw   potato   with   starch  grains   in   natural   condition, 

b.  Cells   of  a  partially   cooked  potato. 

c.  Cells  of  a  thoroughly  boiled  potato. 

would  cost  15  or  20  cents.  Fat  is  needed  to  make  beans  and  peas  a 
complete  food,  hence  the  popular  combination  of  beans  and  peas  with 
fat  meat,  as  pork  and  beans,  bacon  and  peas. 

Cooking-  of  Dried  Peas  and  Beans.  The  long  soaking  of  dried 
beans  and  peas  is  an  important  factor  in  their  preparation.  They 
should  be  soaked  for  eight  or  more  hours  in  cold  water  so  that  they 
will  swell  and  soften.  The  large  lima  beans  may  easily  be  slipped  out 
of  their  skins  by  being  pressed  between  the  fingers.  Many  housewives 
parboil  beans  with  soda  in  the  water.  This  process  softens  the  woody 
fibre,  making  the  vegetable  more  digestible  and  of  better  flavor. 

Peanuts.  Peanuts  differ  from  beans  and  peas  in  that  they  con- 
tain more  fat.  At  present,  the  peanut  is  used  among  us  as  a  food 
accessory  and  not  as  a  staple  food.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  cheap 
.and  nutritious  food  may  come  to  be  used  more  extensively  than  it  is 
.at  the  present  time. 

Peanut   butter   is   used    like    othe^   butter,   to    spread   on    bread 
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ill  making  sandwiches.    It  should  be  moistened  with  cream,  milk  or  hot 
water  just  before  it  is  served. 

ROOTS  AND  FIBRES— THEIR  VALUE  IN  THE  DIET 

Among  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  used  for  human 
food  are  the  plants  which,  during  the  favorable  days  of  summer,  lay 
up  for  themselves  a  supply  of  reserve  material  in  thickened  roots  or 
underground  stems  and  bulbs.  In  some  vegetables,  such  as  the  beet 
and  the  sw'eet  potato,  the  plant  lays  up  its  store  in  a  true  root;  in 
others,  an  underground  stem,  as  in  tubers  like  the  potato ;  and  again  in 
a  bulb,  like  the  onion. 

As  a  class,  edible  roots,  tubers  and  bulbs  contain  much  water. 
Starch  and  sugar  are  the  principal  food  materials  stored  away  in  these 
underground  receptacles,  the  chief  food  value  of  w^liich  is  due  to  these 
constituents.  Such  vegetables  are  also  valued  for  their  bulk  and  appe- 
tizing, succulent  qualities.  They  are  inferior  to  cereals  and  legumes 
on  account  of  their  small  proportion  of  protein  or  tissue-building  ma- 
terial and  the  large  amount  of  water. 

They  contain  valuable  mineral  salts  which  lie  mostly  next  to  the 
skin  and  are  lost  in  part  in  the  peeling  and  cooking. 

Potato — In  importance,  the  potato  surpasses  all  other  roots  and 
tubers.  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  cheaply  raised ;  can  be  kept  over 
winter ;  is  easily  prepared  for  the  table ;  and  has  a  pleasant  though  not 
a  strong  flavor,  which  makes  it  an  acceptable  vegetable  for  daily  use. 

The  chief  food  value  of  the  potato  lies  in  the  starch  (18%)  which 
it  contains.  Fat  is  found  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  may  be  prac- 
tically disregarded  in  discussing  the  food  value.  The  protein,  or  the 
material  wiiicli  builds  and  repairs  the  body,  is  very  limited  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  in  cereals,  and  such  vegetables  as  peas  and 
beans ;  one  pound  of  potatoes  contains  about  one-fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
protein. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  potato  alone  is  insufficient  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  body.  The  starch  furnishes  excellent  fuel  for  keeping  up 
the  w^armth  and  supplying  energy  for  muscular  activity,  but  protein  is 
lacking  to  such  an  extent  that  the  potato  will  not  serve  for  the  best 
bodily  development.  Much  is  said  about  the  Irish  peasant  and  his 
potato  diet  and  how  well  he  can  live  and  work  upon  this  food.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  potato  patch  the  Irish  peasant  usually  owns  a  coav,  and  an 
abundance  of  milk  furnishes  him  the  necessary  amount  of  protein. 
Potatoes  should  be  served  wuth  milk,  meat,  eggs  or  other  protein  foods. 

Sweet  Potato — Sweet  potatoes  are  similar  to  white  potatoes  in 
composition.     In  addition  to  starch,  they  contain  about  six  per  cent 
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of  sugar.  The  composition  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  served  as  a  substitute  for  white  potatoes.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  serve  both  at  the  same  meal. 

Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  resemble  each  other 
in  so  many  points  that  they  may  be  grouped  together.  The  carbo- 
hydrate stored  in  these  vegetables  is  sugar,  which  has  the  same  value 
as  the  starch  of  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.     All  vegetables  whose 
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principal  carbohydrate  is  sugar  contain  larger  quantities  of  water  and 
consequently  have  a  lower  nutritive  value  than  the  starchy  vegetables. 
The  protein  content  is  low.  These  roots  and  bulbs  are  not  so  nourish- 
ing as  the  starchy  vegetables,  which  are  valued  for  their  flavor,  min- 
eral matter,  and  bulk. 

GREEN  VEGETABLES 

Green  vegetables  do  not  contain  as  much  nutriment  as  do  the 
tubers,  bulbs  and  seeds.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  often 
over  90%,  and  a  small  amount  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  very  valu- 
able in  the  diet  because  it  helps  to  keep  the  blood  in  tone  and  the 
whole  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  Any  of  these  with  green  coloring 
matter,  such  as  spinach,  dandelion  greens,  water  cress,  and  lettuce, 
contain  some  iron.  Radishes,  asparagus  and  spinach  contain  lime  salt ; 
cabbage  and  potatoes,  some  phosphorus. 

The  green  vegetables  are  stimulating  to  the  appetite  because  they 
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often  have  strong  individual  flavors,  snch  as  those  of  the  encumber, 
onion,  tomato,  and  celery. 

These  vegetables  are  used  most  extensively  in  making  salads  and 
are  both  cooling  and  refreshing. 

COOKING  OF  VEGETABLES 

All  green  vegetables,  roots,  and  tubers  should  be  crisp  and  firm 
when  put  on  to  cook.  If  the  vegetable  has  lost  its  firmness  and  crisp- 
ness,  it  should  be  soaked  in  very  cold 
water  until  it  again  becomes  crisp 
In  order  to  insure  the  re:.-3val  of  all 
insects,  vegetables  that  form  in 
heads,  such  as  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
and  cabbage,  should  be  turned  down 
in  salted  water  to  which  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  has  been  added. 

All  vegetables  except  dried  beans 
and  peas  should  be  cooked  in  boiling 
water.  Peas  and  beans  should  be 
soaked  before  cooking. 

During  the  cooking  of  all  vegeta- 
bles, and  particularly  the  strong-fla- 
vored ones,  the  cover  should  be 
drawn  to  one  side  of  the  kettle  to 
allow  volatile  gases  formed  in  cook- 
ing to  pass  off  in  the  steam.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  cooking  of  cauli- 
flower, turnips,  and  cabbage,  gases 
are  formed  which  injure  the  flavor 
and  may  be  unwholesome. 

Strong  flavored  vegetables  are  often  blanched  or  parboiled.  The 
vegetable  is  dropped  in  boiling,  salted  water  and  cooked  until  tender. 

Measuring 

All  measures  in  the  following  recipes  are  to  be  taken  level.  To 
measure  a  teaspoonful  or  tablespoonful  of  dry  material,  fill  the  spoon 
and  level  off  with  a  spatula  or  caseknife.  To  measure  a  half-spoonful, 
divide  a  spoonful  lengthwise  with  the  knife.  Divide  a  half-spoonful 
crosswise  to  measure  a  quarter. 

One  cupful  means  a  measure  cup,  which  holds  one-half  pint. 

White  Sauce  for  Creamed  and  Escalloped  Vegetables. 

1  cupful  milk  2  tablespoonfuls  flour 
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2  tablespoonfuls  butter  2  teaspoonfuls  salt 

^  teaspoonful  pepper 

Melt  the  butter,  add  flour  mixed  with  seasonings  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Pour  the  milk  on  gradually,  stirring  the  whole  until  well 
mixed.  Boil  thoroughly  three  to  five  minutes  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  white  sauce  made. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce 


%  cupful  butter 
3  tablespoonfuls  flour 
%  teaspoonful  pepper 
Melt  butter,  add  flour  with  season- 
ings, and  pour  hot  water  on  gradu- 
ally, stirring  rapidly.    Boil  five  min- 
utes. 

To  Prepare  Crumbs 

Dr}"  broken  pieces  of  bread  in  the 
oven  until  they  are  crisp.  Crush 
them  on  a  board  or  put  them  in  a 
food  grinder.  Keep  them  in  a  jar 
covered  with  cheesecloth.  They  will 
keep  for  several  weeks. 

Buttered  Crumbs  for  Scalloped 
Dishes 

Mix  dried  crumbs  with  melted  but- 
ter, using  one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  to  one  cupful  of  crumbs. 


1^  cupfuls  hot  water 
i  teaspoonful  salt 
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Boiled  Green  Corn 

Remove  husks  and  silky  threads. 
Cook  ten  to  twenty  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water.  Place  on  platter  covered 
with  napkin. 

Baked  Corn 

1  can  of  corn 

2  eggs 
1  cupful  buttered  crumbs 

Mix  the  corn,  eggs,  and  white  sauce.    Arrange  in  alternate  layers 

with  the  buttered  crumbs,  having  crumbs  on  top.    Bake  until  crumbs 

are  brown. 

Green  or  String-  Beans 

The  pods  should  be  gathered  while  small  and  tender.    If  they  have 
wilted,  they  should  be  made  crisp  and  fresh  by  being  soaked  in  cold 
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Showing:  food  composition  of  the 
parsnip 


i  teaspoonful  salt 
2  cupfuls  white  sauce 


water.  If  green  beans  are  l)lanched,  put  them  into  water  that  is  l)uil- 
ing  rapidly,  allowing  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  water.  Boil 
rapidly  for  20  minutes  with  the  cover  partially  off  the  pan.  Turn  into 
colander  and  pour  cold  water  over  them.  Finish  in  any  manner  de- 
sired. 

Green  Beans,  Plain 

1  quart  beans  2  tablespoonfuls  butter 

^  pint  water  1  teaspoonful  salt 

After  the  beans  are  parboiled,  cook  about  a  half-hour  or  until  ten- 
der.   Drain,  season  with  butter,  and  serve. 

Green  Beans  Boiled  with  Pork 

Slice  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pork.  Have  the  beans  free 
from  strings  and  cut  into  pieces  about  2  inches  long.  Cook  them  with 
the  pork  until  tender  (about  half  an  hour). 

Lima  Beans 

Soak  one  cupful  dried  lima  beans  over  night,  drain  and  cook  in 
boiling,  salted  water  until  soft ;  drain,  add  three-fourths  cupful  of 
cream,  and  season  with  butter  and  salt. 

Dried  Beans 

All  dried  beans  require  the  same  preliminary  treatment.  Look 
them  over  carefully,  wash  clean,  and  soak  over  night  in  plenty  of 
cold  water.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  water  and  put  the  beans  into 
a  pan  with  enough  cold  water  to  cover.  Let  them  come  to  the  boiling 
point  in  this  water,  and  drain.  If  the  beans  are  old  and  hard,  put  a 
pinch  of  soda  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  soaked  and  also  in  the 
first  water  in  which  they  are  boiled.  Cook  until  tender  and  dress 
with  butter. 

Baked  Beans 

Soak  4  cupfuls  of  beans  over  night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning 
add  fresh,  cold  water  and  cook  slowly  until  the  skins  begin  to  burst. 
Pour  off  water  and  put  beans  into  jar.  Bury  in  beans  f  lb.  of  fat  salt 
pork.  To  1  cupful  boiling  water,  add  1  teaspoonful  salt,  1  tablespoon- 
ful  molasses,  3  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  and  pour  over  beans.  Add  enough 
more  boiling  water  to  cover,  and  more  if  needed  during  cooking.  Cover 
the  bean  jar  and  bake  slowly  from  6  to  8  hours.  Mustard  may  be  added 
if  the  flavor  is  desired. 

Creamed  Peas 

Drain  boiled  peas.    To  two  cups  of  peas  add  f  cup  of  white  sauce. 
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Pea  Timbales 

Drain  one  can  of  peas  and  run  them  through  a  sieve.  To  one  cup  of 

the  pulp  add  2  beaten  eggs,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  melted  butter,  ^  teaspoon- 
ful  salt,  g  teaspoonful  pepper,  a  few 
grains  cayenne  pepper,  and  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice.  Turn  into  but- 
tered molds,  put  into  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  until  set.  Serve  with 
one  cupful  white  sauce  to  which  has 
been  added  %  cupful  canned  peas. 

Parts    of  cream    whip  Mashcd  PotatOeS 

To  2  cups  of  riced  or  mashed  potatoes,  add  3  tablespoonfuls  but- 
ter, one  teaspoonful  salt,  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  and  1/3  cupful  hot 
milk  :  beat  until  creamy,  reheat  and  pile  lightly  in  hot  dish. 

Creamed  Potatoes 

Cut  cold,   boiled  potatoes  into  dice,  add  white  sauce,  and  heat 
thoroughly.     One     and    one-fourths 
cups  of  the  white  sauce  should  be 
used  with  two  cups  of  diced  potatoes. 

Potatoes  au  Gratin 

Put  creamed  potatoes  into  buttered 
baking  dish,  cover  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  bake  until  crumbs  are 
brown.  Enough  white  sauce  should 
be  used  to  make  the  dish  moist. 

Delmonico  Potatoes 

Melt  i  lb.  grated  cheese  in  1^  cup- 
fuls  white  sauce.  Arrange  diced, 
cold  boiled  potatoes,  white  sauce,  and 
cheese  in  alternating  layers  in  but- 
tered baking  dish.  Cover  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  bake  until  crumbs 

.are   brown  Parts    assembled 


Escalloped  Potatoes 
Wash,  pare,  soak,  and  cut  into  thin  slices  four  potatoes.     Put  a 
layer  in  l)iittered  baking-dish,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge 
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with  tlour,  and  dot  over  with  one-half  tahlespoont'ul  1)utter.     Kepeat. 

Add  milk  until  it  covers  potatoes.    Bake  one  and  one-fourth  hours  or 

until  potatoes  are  soft. 

Maitre  d 'Hotel  Potatoes 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  into  one-half  inch  cubes  until  two  cups  of 

potatoes  are  obtained.    Soak  fifteen  minutes  in  cold  water.    Cook  until 

soft  in  boiling,  salted  water.     Drain  and  add  Maitre  d 'Hotel  butter. 

(See  below.) 

Maitre  d 'Hotel  Butter 

Cream  three   tablespoonfuls    butter,    add   one   teaspoonful   lemon 

juice,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,   one-eighth  teaspoonful  pepper,   and 

one-half  tablespoonful  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes 
Bake  six  medium-sized  potatoes.  Cut  each  in  half  and  scoop  out 
inside.  Mash,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  three  tablespoonfuls  hot  milk.  The  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
until  stiff  may  be  folded  in.  Refill  skins  and  bake  in  oven  until  brown. 
The  potatoes  may  be  sprinkled  with  gi  ated  cheese  before  putting  into 
oven. 


utensils  used  in   makings  croquettes.     Deep   fat   frying. 

Potato  Croquettes 

2  cups  of  hot  mashed  or  diced  potatoes 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter  Few  grains  of  cayenne 

^  teaspoonful  pepper  Yolk  of  one  egg 

1  teaspoonful  finely  chopped  parsley. 

h  teaspoonful  salt  ^teaspoonful  celery  salt 

Few  drops  of  onion  juice 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Shape,  dip 
into  crumbs,  then  into  egg  and  again  into  crumbs.  Fry  one  minute 
in  deep  fat,  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 
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Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cut  in  half  six  medium-sized  potatoes  which  have  been  boiled. 
Put  into  buttered  baking  dish,  dot  with  lumps  of  butter,  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  Bake  until  sugar  and  butter  have  candied  and  the  po- 
tatoes are  brown,  or  make  a  syrup  by  boiling  three  minutes  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  four  tablespoonfuls  water;  add  one  tablespoonful  but- 
ter.   Pour  syrup  over  potatoes  and  bake  until  brown. 

Sweet  Potatoes  au  Gratin 

Cut  five  medium-sized,  cold  boiled  sweet  potatoes  into  one-half 
inch  slices.  Put  a  layer  into  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper  and  three  tablespoonfuls  brown  sugar.  Dot  over  with  one 
tablespoonful  butter.  Repeat.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  brown. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

To  two  cupfuls  hot  riced  sweet  potatoes,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  a  few^  grains  of  pepper  and  a  beaten 
egg.  Shape,  dip  into  crumbs,  then  into  egg,  and  again  into  crumbs. 
Fry  in  deep  fat  and  drain. 

Creamed  Turnips 

Wash,  pare  and  cut  turnips  in  one-half  inch  cubes.  Cook  three 
cupfuls  of  cubes  in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain,  and  add 
one  cupful  white  sauce. 

Parsnips  with  Drawn  Butter  Sauce 

Wash  and  scrape  parsnips  and  cut  in  pieces  two  inches  long  and 
one-half  inch  wide  and  thick.  Cook  until  soft.  Drain,  and  to  two  cup- 
fuls add  one  cupful  drawn  butter  sauce. 

Fried  Parsnips 

Wash  and  scrape  the  parsnips.  Cook  in  I  .ung,  salted  water  until 
tender,  slice,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  melted  butter,  then  in 
flour.    Fry  to  a  delicate  brown. 

Parsnip  Fritters 

Mash  thoroughly  cooked  parsnips,  season  with  butter,  salt,  pepper, 

shape  into  small  flat  cakes,  dip  into  flour  or  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and 

fry  in  butter. 

Carrots  with  White  Sauce 

Scrape  the  carrots,  then  cut  into  dice  or  slices.  Put  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  salted  boiling  water  and  boil  until  tender.    The  young  carrots 
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■will  cook  in  thirty  minutes  and  the  old  ones  in  forty-five.  Drain,  sea- 
sou  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Cover  with  white  sauce  and  heat 
thoroughly. 

Carrots  and  Peas 

Cook  one  cupful  diced  carrots  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Add  to 
carrots  one  cupful  cooked  peas.  Prepare  a  sauce  of  3  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  3  tablespoonfuls  flour,  one  cupful  meat  stock  or  milk,  and  ^ 
cupful  cream.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  add,  just  before  serv- 
ing, the  slightly  beaten  yolks  of  2  eggs  and  i  tablespoonful  lemon  juice. 
Heat  vegetables  and  sauce  thoroughly  and  serve. 

Boiled  Beets 

Wash,  and  cook  whole  in  boiling  w^ater  until  soft ;  time  required 
being  from  one  to  four  hours,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  beets. 
Drain  and  put  into  cold  water  that  skins  may  be  easily  removed. 

Sug-ared  Beets. 

4  hot  boiled  beets  3  tablespoonfuls  butter 

1-2"  tablespoonfuls  sugar  ^  teaspoonful  salt 

Cut  beets  into  one-fourth  inch  slices,  add  butter,  sugar,  and  salt ; 
reheat  for  serving. 

Pickled  Beets 

Slice  cold  boiled  beets,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
wdth  vinegar. 

Beets  and  Sour  Sauce 

Wash  beets  and  cook  in  boiling,  salted  water  until  soft.  Drain 
and  reserve  one-half  cupful  water  in  which  beets  w^ere  cooked.  Plunge 
in  cold  water,  rub  off  skins,  and  cut  into  cubes.    Reheat  in  sour  sauce. 

Sour  Sauce 

Melt  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  flour,  and 
pour  on  beet  water.  Add  i  cupful  each  vinegar  and  cream,  1  teaspoon- 
ful sugar,  ^  teaspoonfu.     ilt  and  a  few  grains  of  pepper. 

Escalloped  Onions 

Parboil  onions  in  boiling,  salted  water,  renewing  water  two  or 
three  times.  Stake  onions  slightly.  Arrange  in  baking  dish  alternate 
layers  of  onions  and  white  sauce.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
brown  in  oven. 

Stuffed  Onions 

Remove  skins  and  centers  from  onions.  Fill  cavity  with  stale 
bread  and  finely  chopped  onion.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  melted 
butter.     The  fat  from  a  few  slices  of  bacon  may  be  used  instead  of 
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butter.  The  bacon  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces.  Finely  chopped 
meats  of  various  kinds  may  be  used  with  the  bread.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  onions  are  tender. 

Creamed  Onions 

Parboil  onions  and  cook  until  tender.     Drain  and  cover  with  hot 

white  sauce. 

Boiled  or  Steamed  Spinach 

Remove  roots,  carefully  pick  over  and  wash  in  several  waters  to 
remove  sand.  If  the  spinach  is  young  and  tender,  cook  in  double  boiler 
in  its  own  juices.  Old  spinach  is  better  cooked  in  boiling,  salted  water, 
allowing  two  quarts  water  to  one  peck  of  spinach.  Cook  in  uncovered 
vessel.  Drain  thoroughly,  chop  finely,  reheat,  and  season  with  butter, 
salt,  and  pepper.  Mound  on  a  serving  dish  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  toast  points. 

Fried  Egg  Plant 

Cut  the  vegetable  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  pare. 
Sprinkle  the  slices  with  salt  and  pile  them  upon  one  another;  put  a 
plate  with  a  weight  on  top  of  the  slices.  Let  them  stand  for  an  hour, 
then  remove  weight  and  plate.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  water,  one- 
half  tablespoonful  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  pepper  to  an  egg. 
Beat  well.  Dip  the  slices  of  egg  plant  in  the  egg,  then  into  dried  bread 
crumbs.    Fry  in  deep  fat  until  brown. 

Boiled  Asparagus 

Cook  in  boiling,  salted  water  fifteen  minutes  or  until  soft.  Drain, 
and  spread  with  soft  butter,  allowing  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls 
butter  to  each  bunch  of  asparagus. 

Asparagus  on  Toast 
Serve  boiled  asparagus  on  buttered  or  milk  toast. 

Asparagus  in  White  Sauce 

Boil  asparagus,  cut  into  one-inch  pieces,  drain  and  add  to  white 

sauce. 

Boiled  Cabbage 

Take  off  outside  leaves,  cut  in  quarters,  and  remove  tough  stalk. 

Soak  in  cold  water,  and  cook  in  an  uncovered  vessel  in  boiling,  salted 

water,  to  which  has  been  added  one-fourth  teaspoonful  soda.     Cook 

from  20  to  30  minutes,  drain  and  serve.     Season  with  butter,  salt  and 

pepper. 

Cabbage  Cooked  with  Pork 

For  a  small  head  of  cabbage,  use  about  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork, 
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bacon  or  ham.  Cut  pork  in  thin  slices.  Prepare  the  cabbage  as  for 
phiiu  boiled  cabbage.  Drain  well,  and  put  on  to  boil  with  the  pork. 
Boil  rapidly  for  25  to  45  minutes. 

Escalloped  Cabbage 

Cut  one-half  boiled  cabbage  in  pieces,  put  in  buttered  baking  dish, 

sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  one  cupful  white  sauce.     Mix 

well  with  the  sauce ;  cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  until  crumbs 

are  brown.  _  ,  «     -i-a 

Creamed  Cauliflower 

Remove  leaves,  cut  ofl:  stalk,  and  soak  30  minutes  (head  down)  in 

enough  cold  water  to  cover.    Cook  (head  up)  20  minutes  or  until  soft 

in  boiling,  salted  water;  drain,  separate  flowerets,  and  reheat  in  one 

and  one-half  cups  of  white  sauce. 

Steamed  Cauliflower 
Steam  whole  head  of  caulitloAver  until  tender,  and  serve  with  white 
sauce. 

Escalloped  Cauliflower 
Arrange  cooked  cauliflower  in  alternate  layers  with  white  sauce. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Tomatoes 

1  pint  peeled  and  cut  tomatoes  1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  pint  dried  bread  crumbs  Shake  of  pepper 

1  teaspoonful  sugar,  if  desired  1  tablespoonful  butter. 

Reserve  one-half  cupful  bread  crumbs;  mix  tomatoes  with  re- 
mainder of  bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  and  put  into  but- 
tered baking  dish.  Cover  with  one-half  cupful  buttered  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  moderately  hot  oven.  The  top  of  this  dish 
should  be  brown  and  crisp. 

Tomato  Toast 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  hot  platter  with  slices  of  buttered  toast. 

Pour  ove '  the  toast  hot  tomato  sauce.     For  Tomato  Sauce  see  Escal 

loped  Rice  and  Tomatoes. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes 

"Wash  and  wipe  six  medium-sized  tomatoes.  Remove  slice  from 
stem  end.  Take  out  seeds  and  pulp,  sprinkle  inside  of  tomato  with  salt, 
invert,  and  let  stand  15  or  20  minutes.  Cook  together  for  five  minutes 
two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  one-half  tablespoonful  grated  onion,  one- 
half  cupful  finely  chopped  cold  chicken,  or  other  meat,  one-half  cup- 
ful stale  bread  crumbs,  tomato  pulp,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Re- 
fill tomatoes  with  mixture,  cover  top  with  buttered  bread  crumbs, 
place  in  buttered  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  tomato 
is  tender  and  crumbs  are  brown. 
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SALADS 

A  few  years  ago  salads  seldom  appeared  on  the  table,  but  to-day 
they  often  constitute  a  part  of  the  well-planned  dinner  and  luncheon. 
They  are  made  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  from  cold  meats,  fish, 
vegetables,  green  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts,  with  the  addition  of  an 
oil  or  cream  dressing. 

When  made  from  meat,  eggs,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  they  are  very  nu- 
tritious. The  food  value  of  the  green  vegetable  or  fruit  salad  is  not 
very  high,  but  it  is  cooling,  refreshing  and  stimulating. 

The  green  vegetables  are  most  commonly  used  for  salad.  They 
should  always  be  thoroughly  washed,  allowed  to  stand  in  cold  or  ice 
water  until  crisp,  and  drained  before  using. 

Lettuce,  watercress  and  Swiss  chard  are  often  served  alone  with 
salad  dressing. 

Cucumbers,  radishes,  tomatoes,  celery,  and  peppers  may  be  served 
separately  on  lettuce  or  in  combination.  Beans,  peas,  and  asparagus 
tips  may  also  be  served  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Tomatoes  and  peppers  may  be  stuffed  with  cabbage  or  other  green 
vegetable  salads  and  served  with  salad  dressing. 

Fruit  Salads 

It  seems  practically  impossible  to  put  together  several  kinds  of 
fruit  without  good  results.  The  following  are  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  fruits  which  may  be  used.  One  can  give,  however,  no  set  recipe 
for  salads. 

(1)     Oranges,  bananas,  nuts.   (2)     Oranges,  pineapple,  nuts. 

(3)  Oranges,  bananas,  pineapple,  white  grapes,  and  nuts. 

(4)  Oranges,  pineapple,  marshmallows,  nuts. 

(5)  White  cherries  and  nuts  (6)     Dates,  white  grapes,  oranges. 

(7)  Apples,  celery,  and  nuts. 

(8)  Prunes,  dates,  nuts,  and  lemon. 

(9)  Pears  or  peaches,  pineapple,  sour  cherries. 
(10)  Grape  fruit  and  cherries. 

SALAD  DRESSINGS 

Cream  Salad  Dressing 
Yolk  of  three  eggs  2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

2  tablespoonfuls  sugar  1  teaspoonful  salt 

1  teaspoonful  mustard  i  cupful  vinegar 

1  tablespoonful  butter 
Shake  of  cayenne  or  paprika 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  slightly,  add  flour,  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
mustard.    Stir  until  smooth.    Gradually  stir  in  the  vinegar.    Cook  6  or 
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8  minutes  ou  bare  flame  or  15  minutes  in  double  boiler.  The  butter 
may  be  added  just  as  dressing  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Olive  oil  may  be 
used  in  place  of  butter.  This  salad  dressing  is  one  which  may  be  put 
away  in  a  Mason  jar  and  kept  for  several  days.  Before  being  added 
to  the  salad  it  should  be  thinned  with  either  sweet  or  sour  cream. 

Mayonnaise  with  Oil 

Yolk  of  one  egg  |  teaspoonful  salt 

Dash  of  cayenne  f  cupful  olive  oil 

2  tablespoon fuls  lemon  juice  or  I  cupful  vinegar 

Add  salt  and  pepper  to  egg  yolk,  beat  with  fork  or  Dover  egg 
beater.  Add  oil  very  slowly  until  egg  and  oil  thicken,  then  pour  in  oil 
and  lemon  juice  alternately.  Continue  to  beat  until  all  the  oil  and 
lemon  juice  is  added. 

The  above  salad  dressings  may  be  used  for  meat,  vegetable  or 
fruit  salads,  but  some  prefer  a  sweeter  dressing  for  fruit  salad.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  such  a  dressing: 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing: 

Yolks  of  2  eggs  1  tablespoonful  sugar 

1  tablespoonful  flour  Pinch  of  salt 

^  cupful  of  maple  syrup  or  strained  honey 

Juice  of  one  and  one-half  lemons 

Beat  yolks  slightly,  stir  in  sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Then  add  syrup 
and  lemon  juice.  Cook  6  or  8  minutes  over  bare  flame  or  15  minutes 
in  double  boiler.    Cool  and  fold  in  one  cup  of  whipped  cream. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Persons  desiring  to  receive  the  Extension  Bulletin  next  year,  are 
requested  to  fill  out  and  return  at  once  the  blank  printed  below,  or  to 
mail  request  on  a  postal  card. 

A.  B.  Graham, 

College  of  Agriculture, 
Columbus,  Ohio : 
Dear  Sir — Please  place  my  name  on  your  1912-1913  mailing  list  for 
The  Agricultural  College  Extension  Bulletin. 


(Name)  . . . 
(Postoffice) 
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